and casualties reduced the numbers of the garrison,
but those that were left were growing steadily less fit
for prolonged exertion. As time went on a larger
Droportion of fatigue duties and raining operations
was allotted to the Indian troops, who were less
easily exhausted than the Europeans and worked
with good will.
The dearth of tobacco was very trying to the
Europeans, many of whom were now smoking tea-
leaves, when they could get them, and leaves from
the shrubs in the Residency grounds. There was still
a constant stench on the west side of the position,
where the offal from the slaughterhouses was thrown
over the wall, and the flies were as thick and as
odious as ever. There were rats and mosquitoes, too,
to tiy the nerves, and the women and children were
still suffering from the lack of servants and of coolies
to pull the punkahs. They were left pretty much to
themselves, for even the married women saw little
of their husbands, who seemed to be for ever on
duty or taking necessary sleep. Soap and candles
were both becoming scarce, and in the evenings
]Mrs Bartrum used to sit by the light of a cotton wick
dipped in oil for want of a better lamp. Mrs Inglis
and Mrs Case found the only relief from the irksome-
ness of their confinement in listening to the cooing
of the servants' doves, and in contemplating the
green tree outside the door, from which a swing was
hung for the children.
Many of the garrison were finding that the least
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